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Four different assumptions abbut the nature of furalr 
major strategies to reformats deficiencies; rural/, 
a .problem because it, is not utban; some small isolated > 
schools are "necessarily existent";- small; schools are- desirable .> ; 
becarfSte o ^flexibility and responsiveness; and educational problems 
are independent of school size*. An effectiveness? study o£ 14 
ciiriently used ♦O-'S. rural education reform strategies reveals that 
successful strategies* are highly congruent nit if community cultural fc 
■testing and perceived needs, support and are supported by an 
impprtadt community sector, and are long lasting, low-budget ; 
programs.'* The "one- best^system" a.pprofich often seen, in consolidation 
efforts is unsuccessful becatisfe rural school^ are unique in idteir 
values, staff, an& perception of tdtal 'education. . Sural education 
would be improved with better leadership and better teachers access v 
to services available to ui^an systems, i&ore direct community . 
involvement, heavily federally funded model ? systems, ^jnd more • \ 
adoption of -proven educational practices. Stat* and federal^ eudcation 
policy should consider rural community differences, rural education ^ 
: devel5pment capability should be nourished, aud alternative solutions , 
to rural education problems, should b£ encpuraged. (SB.) , * 
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^ttiral education has traditjjg^Mly/^een looked upon as the 



poor Country cousin of the public seizor sys tem. By 4 accepted f . 
standards \t has , been backward^ less Well financed^ poorly staffed,, ' 
offered f ewer^^^ac^tipnal opportunities .and turned out students less 
well equipped to cop/e with an industrialized urban society. Efforts : ' 
r'to resolve these deficiencies fall^into four rather distinct .themes— ; 
df ♦'rural school j^iorm', themes based on different as s ump t i ons ' ab out 
the nature- of the problem. Theme one states that the problem with ' • 
rural education is that it j^not urban, the rural schp*l is ^the 
problem*. Convinced that Within the /techniques of industrializatitfn , : 
eJg.V bigger is better, .specialization of' job task, proper supefvis'ion , 
lies the secret for efficiency and effectiveness in (education, reform .•' 
^effort* with few exceptions have molded rural Education into a like- 
ness of urban eSucation. ' EJien before' the turn of the cehtury^and 

* pjarallglihg the industrial development of the country,;- efforts were* 

* made to systemati'ze^ rural schools . The bes^ professional thinking. ^ ' 
.was that even" the smallest one- fodmed s choo 1 «4»ld be giWen a gradfed 

* structuf e With the /stuff . of learning broken doKh into- discreet .subject. 

■ ■ , . ■ ■ r • ..•*• ' ■ ■ 

matter courses , thus giving some order' to g;he haphazard educational ' 
process resulting f.r-om excessive community control , having, all- age * ; 

"'. •• ; ' )■' ■ • * . ; ■ ■ ' ■ ••• ■ ■'. . • •••* 

levels in one room and highly transient,, school mar'ms or mas-tersv 
whose success was measured by whether- or not, they -colli d manage the 

, . . -r-' x ■:' ■ • . • ■ ' X . • ■ ■ 

students. • . ■ 



* Iij the 1890' s the National Edue aBBB saci a^l'<>n Committee ,bf ; .j. 
Twelve on Rural Schools . took addi t i °)A|BjL t ? de£ Jt* e % the- remedies V 
for the rural school problem,- many of~M^Ke. still bea^g- applied > 
today-- -"consolidation of schools au£ "tra^|Wtation of pupils ; 

expert supervision by ; dounty superintendents ,' taking - the schools -out 

." • ■ .v_ ,, ■ ■ •' • • . !•: . ,. ', ' . >X . . %. ■ \ *> • * • * .. ' ,; 

of^politics, professionally- trained teache^^'-thfe, rural school 

: would; teacV-country children sound jvalues*^.d vocational skills J the v ', 

result was to be a standardized ; modernized t-coWurfity • in which > 

' leadership came from the professionals." : .. 



* . . . * • • 

Equality of opportunity for ru^ "youth in the eyes of e&rly 



refoWefs meant uniform regulations., 1 which i£ still dtfes today. 

■V" ' • . " v ••■ ; . : ' - - 

David* Tvack, in The C^ie Best Sys tem > describes thei extremes to which 
. . .. -"j*" ' " — — Z ** . - j 4 y - 

Such* regulations were spelled out down to the sj.ie\ and "fetid: of pictureg 
" be hung oiv the. vali- of the school.- Thp bottom line of implementing 

s> • . 4: . .. * : •••„••• .. *>•" -i;V : : ' 

"th^se irefornt efforts, according to' Tyack° was. the deliberate shifting - ... 
#>~C ' * • ' .,■ • , * .,, I'. V • "r U . 

of power from lay mern t® professionals. The completeness of this 

•••>* -r- ,.v v ' . '•>•/':••,• : - - • ■ 

:?Si shift of power ,is reflected in the successful implementation of „. r " 
/ school consolidation, policies -through the years. One can find few 

examples where" communities 'have willingly given up their \scliop4s , 

* . ,•• » * • ^ . ^ . . , >• • ...... 

" the pressures 1 ^or consolidation almost', always coming from the puts. ide 

by professionals . Armed with >.their rational arguments for' efficiency 

and effectiveness the number •of 'schoolV districts has been reduced 

. ■ ' ••: ■ ■ ■ ' . x " \ . . ; . . . . ' 

to around 16,000 during the last 75 years. 'And wh\ile few would argue 

. j-Y.\ . ■ '■. . « ...f . ■ ' .v . ' . ' — ^ ■ ■ , 

I that we still need the 20=0^000 /one-roomed schools which existed in ^ " 

1910. it is ' clear that/ the bne-best-system min'd set' exemplified by '. 

•consolidation still pervades public^polricy . • 'I . <J 



eric ; . ^: " ■■ ^. v 



,. Theme' Two <i$ rural school reform did not 'emerge until the : 
midfi-fties. Basically agreeing -with the one-best-sys tern philosophy 
of -.Th'ewe ^Gne, Theme ' Two' recbgnized that even with consolidation 

■ ■■ I 1 ■ ■ . i *> • " ' 

; some schools would have to remain small because of terrain and 

• .' • ; -'. v ' "\'. ■' ''. ■ . : . ■ • ' ' i ." . .- :.. 

sparsity^Of 'population.' the concept of the "necessarily existent" - 

small school came i«it o being and was given sjime degree of legitimacy 

by „a(s.e(ries of grants from the ' Fund for the Advancement of Education/ ; 

Fo'rd FounAtioriV The Rtfcky Mountain Area Proj ect for Small High Schools 

in Go lor ado, which implemented such strategies as multiple class 

• '■ ■" ■ • * : , ~*© l> 

teaching, small group techniques, the use of film courses in physics 
and chemistry, gifted student seminars , was a cbmpanioit piece to. a > 
; vigorous^ sjtratewide school consolidation *pl ah if* The' Rural School 
«V Improvement program of Berea College, Kentucky , retrained teachers 
' -to 4 work in the back hills of Kentucky, whWe/'ion^jjli'dation.was. not >.et': : - 
. 'an option; the Alaska Rural Sghool* Froj e ctJjpro,vi de d 'a bootcamp survival 
indoctrination course foir ..future "bush" t^.athers', most of whom had. 
just newly arrived from the lower 48. /Other programs' spawned by the 
"necessarily existent", rural school concept included the Oregon Small 

v Schools Project , the Texas Small' Schools? P/oiect.,' the.Uppjer Midwest^ 

.' >'.•". '* ... - • ' • ».- . ' ' «••'*.'[ ■ *'• .'• \ i ' 

Small School Program, £he Rural Education . improvement Program of 
.••••..••''**'' * . ' ; . v' -- •* '•*.'* 

; the 'Southern Association of Col^eges/ an^ Schools . 

This era of small school improvement* efforts/ was capped by the^y 

Western Stated- Small -Schpol^s Project, a five- it ate^Jrog^am funded %■ ' 

by The For^ Foundation , which carried on some tff. the; sJtrategie^ . 

RMAP and. explored many others including the installation or ndw , * 



ftcurrictxla, .computer^ as ed modular .scheduling, tele|)hoftfe teaqrljiirg,, * " 
^nongraded organization,, bilingual and carper ex^loyatitvn education v 



J / Thereon cept of . -the necessarily existeilt small '.school found 

v its Way into law in at- least one* state / Utah , where such schools 

•• ■ ■ • T--- • • J 

'5/ : -- once .designated qualify for additional state fundirig. • While it is 
" . Jie'ar that many of '..the strategies implemented by these projects did 
/in. fact make sense- for small schools, only in isolated instances, 
v/ have* the practices continued./ Gifted student seminars continue to 
:•' 7 be held, on the- Oneonta State University campus, in the Catskillsy 
S.h' more individualized app'roaches using^ dif ferentiated materials ; " ' •, * 
and audio tapes/ can be- found in some classrooms . /However , for the 
most. part, personnel • changes , the^ disappearance of proj ect support 
^ystem^ and the continual pressures of one-bes t-sys^l^ standards 
have erased almost all vestiges of' these practices. 

Theme Three^ actually emerged about the iame . time as Theme Two, . 
•the ^principle spokesman being Dr. Frarikj Cyr'Vf Columbia . Teachers' ^ 
.Co'liegeXand* the ' Cats kill Area Project for Small School Design. 
Cyr argued, that not only were small- schools necessary, they were K a •* 
evtn desirable. Using an automobile/train analogy to contrast the - 

' ?." ( "-^v- i . t - * * ■ 

. .. "TJ^tentiai flexibility 'and respens'iveness of small schools vs . the 
' « .'"»'" - ' ■ *>. " . ■■ • '•' c 

, rigid-Lty 'and efficiency 'of large systems * Cyr proposed that .if properly 

• v.;". :. . .'•■>. ■ ' , v '•• ':■ ' v . . . \ 

V * organized fone.\couldv take -advantage 'of the inherent strengths of^ . - ( 

• ' ■ I ' "« ' C '''*■;• '• f > ' ■ ■• • ■ 

smallness offe-ri^g a quality of education which even urban 'schools ■;. 

• • • • ' " I <%- '* * "'• * " ' I .' " •• . , , -\ •! . ' % '. 
might emujlate. > While, his proposals were not taken seriously byi\ .» 

'f-i, '• ' i ' •' - V • * ' »•■'•"••'• 

• /« pUi icy 'makers of th^^ols , .the^Ms^all is beautifui" philosophy * 

/' .* ■ » «* •"• " % \ V'. ".»' . \ 

\ .rtpw appears vto- be gaining credibility, /^ith She r and others arguing 

: .'jSrhat the n^i oped for economics of larger, scal'e .educational .systems . ' 

■•.. ;V -Vk;:-^ / •': •'■ ' : • . - , '■ . v #. . ... 
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'have not been sufficient to offset the advantages of small community 
schools-. * 



l'e Fourth Theme of rural school reform Emerged in the midsixties 
with the advent of the Great Society programs . The. assumptions of 
Theme Four state that the problems of education are generic, the 
problems* of schooling are basically the same regardless of size, 
e.g., schools are not meeting the n^eds of the poor, the minorities, 
the handicapped- --the solutions, Title I /PL 94-1.42, are applicable 

everywhere. . > '* '• 

While the four themes emerged sequentially over time, the 

later themes have not replaced the earlier. .Indeed the consolidation 

' ' ' • • . . / ■■' 

thinking of Theme One along with the assumptions of Theme Four • con- 

tinue to dominate,, current policy with regard to rural . education. 

Because of this domination of the one-best-system mind set , Theme 

Two is tolerated only where no other options exist, Theme Three, the 

strengths of smallness, has yet to have an opportunity to test its . 

•. •* '. ' . ' - • : ■ ':. ' ••" '■' ' ^ V'." 

Viability. y . ;v. ' 

* "Improving Education in Rural America: Past Efforts, Future - 
Opportunities", (a study which will be completed in the fall Of 1979) , 
has selected as wide a range of strategies as could be found among * 
these various sets of assumptions" concerning rural #ducation\reform. 
(Since neither the people nor operational strategies of the 1950's « 
could',be" found, programs included date only as far back as the lat#v 
• 19.60 '.s,) f - The strategies under study rangejfrom intra institutional.^ ^ 
programs, -Such as improving teacher preparation and new instructional 
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iency an d Equality; The Myths of Rural, School; and : 
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programs to community basid political efforts. Programs were 
selected Which ranged from centrally designed/heavily' funded 
programs to locally" initiated/small scale efforts .. (See attached 
list of programs included.) Sites were selected ^or -study because 
(!) they were considered to be a good, if not the best implementation 

of a particular strategy, and (2) the site was representative of one 

• ■ ■ • 

. * :••.->. ' . . ■ • 

of the many populations which make up rural America. •- 

Since the ultimate usefulness of an' intervention is determined 

at the local ,commun\ty level, we attempted to learn as much about, 

the local' community setting as possible, analysing the interaction 

.between the local community characteristics and -the intervention. 

«•« - ' ' • - 

The 4nd' result of our efforts* will be a document which attempts to 

. ' . ' • ' % ■ 

describe how a dozen t different strategies to improve rural education 

were playe,d out 'in a:,particular setting. Here briefly are some 

thumbnail sketches of -our findings , obviously over simpll-fled and 

therefore not balanced presentations. V . 

"Rural educ ation would be improved 0 if it had access to the same 

kind of services available in urban systems. " . ' . '■ ' ' 

A network of twenty Education* Services Centers has been estati- 
s * " „ ** , ■ - 9 ■■ 

lished in Texas with five years and $5« million of ?it3,e III funds 

to serve both urSan and rur al *s choois of the state. Region XV, • 

the selected site for our" -study, p^erates. out of San Ange^lo , serves 

."S: ! ' ".. . * • — ~ "i ' /, . \. \- x •• .• ■ 

48 school systems , most of whic^are rural ,*scattered over s 25,000 . 

square miles , enrolling 4L,000 students" (less than 2 students /sq. mile) 

Originally established a*s jnedia centers (1969) , a function Region / 

XV still serves extremely well"; with delivery of materials to 1 
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ntemb ex schools twice a week, the ESCs .now serve primarily as a conduit. 

for .federal _gj& state mandated programs.** With, two thirds of the 

J $80 . million statewide budget coming from state and federal funds, 

the "innovative"^ Vunct ions 'envisioned by Title inland indeed much 

Of the responsiveness to lacal district needs as written into, law 

have given way to implementing programs for migrants, the handicapped, / 

drug education, driver education, "^i form data processing. The ESC 

is one Title III innovation which has i*en fc institutionalized. % The , 

twenty agencies represent another level -of bureaucratic structure 

with their own boards,, hot directly responsible lither to the ^SEA- 

or LEAs. While not a vehicle for reform, educational services 

ire now available to ruf al Texks schools which were once, fo'ttod only 

in urban systems. ^ u • 

v *■ 
"Rural education woiuld ber improved if teachers were better 

■■ — — x- 1 * * . . 

trained." * ^ » ■ ^/ 

three strategies of the Study related directly to the problem 
of inadequately trained vteaphers :\ Tl\e University of North Dakota's 
New School for Behavioral Studies iij Education $ the Holmes. 
County. 'Teacher' Corps Pfoject, and th^Mountain Towns teacher Center. 
Although none of the strategies are inherently rural, all have' served 
rural, populations . In North Dakota, of the 59.21 of the^ state Vs 
4, 5 37-, elementary -teachers th^t did not hold college degrees in ^967, 

raosrt^yere rural. ' Likewise, a large-percentage of poor/minority children 

— 7 'f 

the focus of Teacher^ Corps, live in rurajt areas. Mountain Towns was > 



"established tb serve the schools qf two supervisory unions^in the 
; ski. country of Southern Vermont. . 
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- f . the North Dakota program isJ^ interest because .(1) the 
statewide $tudy* which called for all teachers to .be fully qualified 
by ; 1975 .recognized that the university^ .School of Education- was ; 

"ill prepared for the'' task of upgradirfg teachers and established a 

.' • ' ' , ■ • .• ,: "*>•' 

parallel structure', the New School .for Behavioral Studies in 

Education (now merged with the SchooJ^of Education into the Center 

for. Teaching and Learning) ; (2) it opposed to implement an open 

• education approach to^ learning, a^hilosophy, the New School attempted J 

to* model in its, teacher education program; (3) it established a 

unique recycling process of preparing graduate level interns which 

then took over classrooms while £he^less than degreed teachers finished 
-. i _ • "< . I ' ■ K 

-up on campus; and (4) it established" an off campus support network ' 

; which 'is .highly .unusual foi 4 a university. And while elementary. 

rural education has not been reformed as Silverman's Crisis in .the 

Cl assro om would have us believe, the long term commitment of the 

• <• ••• . „.' 

university staff /to its trainees , the relatively small amounts Of . 

- outside money? have contributed to % a climajte of continual growth 'not 

•found in other reform efforts. 

' In ''-contrast, -Teacher Corps in* Holmes County fr^ich also linjced 

/■ a university with a tafgetfed group of elementary teacfrfers for 

4n$e^ice draining was there for only two years pfovided a very. ' 

tradiVjional' *master- s degree program which has resulted, in little 

real change in cla 5 ss a roonr procedures . In the evolution from a preservia 
* • v • ■ • ■ . A 

program bringing Pea^e' Corps type teachers into the classrooms of 

poor, minorities tq^air inservice program fo^ existing "teachers, 
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Teacher thorps has Apparently lost much of its lexerage for change. 
As . a federal intervention it cannot do as 'the State of North Dakota 
4 did, . created parallel structure to bypass what was perceived to be 
an inadequate teacher training program. In Holmes County it was 
mostly more of the same, which was inadequate in the first place. 

Whereas the genesis of the North Dakota New School Program was 
with the state and Te^idher Corps with the federal government, \ 
Mountain Towns Teachef?^wp*^r emerged from the concerns ojf local 
^\jterachers , most of whom were not native to Vermont.- Mountain Towns 
was to be a place where # teachers could come^ together to shar^ 
^piroblems and ideas related to classroom practice. Like the\New School 
the Center/ promoted child centered, open education, a philosophy 
encouragglfby the "Vermont Design for Education" , a state education 



agency plan for* improving education. The schools of the area were~\ % 
open Space ^onstructjion, teachers needed h^lp in implementing programs 

. t . • . y ■ ■ > . r, 

in this environment. / 

When it, was clear^tnat because* of distance, terrain arid esta- 
blished -behavior patterns , teachers were not just dropping in for 
help, a more formal structure of cl/asses and workshops was established, 
along with regularly scheduled visits by staff to participating scliools 
Established in 1,973 prior to ^deral teacher center legislation, 
"Mountain Towns is a small two person operation Jioused in an excess.;..! 
space in. Deerfield Valley Elementary (Wilmington, Vermont) ^financed 
by a Title I J I grant. These, funds have now run out and typical of 
independent" centers everywhere the nature of the , operation , i.e., 
it serves primarily those* teachers who subscribe to an N open /education 



\ 




4. 



. ph'ilosophy/the^ganf ^i^nal structure , operated -and" controlled ;by , 

teachers ; hegates^tapp'ing into the ongoing financial resources of ; . . ' 

the : local* school budgets, /leaves the 'future of the Center /in doubt. -y 

"Rural e ducation would be impfoved. if the community was more ; 

" • .' — ~~ ' ~~~~ ~ ~ " ~ : : " . . \ •■ ■■ "v- ' ' 

directly involved in the' education decision making process . 

^. Two heavily funded programs* by the federal government were > ..: 

community involvement strategies, Urban/ Rural of EPDA and the Rural . • • 

Futures Development Program" of the Northwest Regional Education > 

• -'. . ' *• ' •• . : 
Laboratory." Urban/Rural inspired by the Ocean Hill Brownsville ^ 

/ ; - - S . 

struggle for community control reasoned that by shifting decision^ 

making power from central administration to local .communities , edu- 

cation would become more responsive to local "needs.: And since/ t;he • 

'■■'•* • * " • . ? ..; • 

. money for' Urban/Rural 'came out of the Education Professions. Develop- ; 
•ment Act, the decisions in question needed , to oe about teacher training* 
"Community control" Which was negotiated to n parity-in.-decision-itiaking n 
between school and community was to be fostered by^giving community 
councils control of Urban/Rural funds. Typical of one* best -system _ . ^ 
thinking. if, thie i shift of control would improve education »sr urban - ;•,•'* 
pobf, ; if would also be appropriate for rural poor. In Fort Gay ; 1 

- ■ * . «■».*..,. *• 

however, the good guys and bad guys did not. break down along admin- 
istr at ion vs . . community ' lines . Rather, as is characteristic, of West ? X 
■ Virginia's 'politics . you are a white hat or a black hat dejp ending on'. '•' 

political faction .or kinfoik*relati'onships . Giving $^5^000 toVa ,* 

•• ■ . . •.•* '. . ; ■ ■ ., • . ■ ' ,y ■ :*/ .• 

- 23- member, cdurt'dil did little tor-shift power bxj^'r^e^p^vi^Md . .another' 

• '*•••'•."•'.■ ► ■ ■ ■ - )• ;*'.'*' \ « 

• arena for factional differences to. get played out 'which they did for. 

five years in. weekly meetings of. from three to fiv^-hours duration. > 
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V - Injspite of ' good intentions by Utban/Rural- to let local commun- , 
* it ies *cali * the; shots , inflexible 'time I4ne% and -bureaucratic expfec-* 
-tationV; oi f''-whM.Vton«jtitlit94'.fB acceptable proposal forced reliance / 

on a n^i^bowg A uni*ersdty for loc'al program design. • With the 
:• ^Tboss of lpcaiftwn^rship , council 'members wh^originaily worked wifthout 

pay , joined £nye JUaj cTrity-bf other. U/R councils in paying themselves * 

•' ; "• > ^ r . ■ ■' > >. ' ' . • ■ * ' ' , ; • 

■ '«» $10 'a meeting. ! t v ' 

4 According. to the elementary principal > the' inservice education ; 
" 'programs were "too much* of a teacher-oriented college- degree program--- 
Without much effect on their actual' classrooln behavior." Other than ' ■ 
a much hi'gher percent o^*mas ter.^degree teachers, the- remaining 
impact most visible in^Fort Gay in a U/R financed, school operated 
FM radio station! A planned end- of-p^rogram' ..pot luck dinner celebration 
did ,no\ materialize, word got out that there were no funds remaining 
to pay for attendance. - * \- ^ - 

Ttoe Rural Futures Development Program of the NoTthwest Lab to.ok - 
a different tack toward community involvement. Rather, than trying 
to shift jpower from the administration to the local s'chool site by 
giving con troT of funds to school community councils „,RFD turned 
to a rational problem -solving process dependent on a neutral process 
facilitator (PF) . With' the help of PFs,. School Community groups (S£Gs) 
were formed and given training in group processes , conducting needs . 
assessments, agenda building, consideringNalternat j.ve solutions and 
making persuasive recommendations to the board. The San Juan School 
District (Utah) , the site of the pilot implementation, was being 
threatened with a law suit by a Native American legal group charging 
discrimination on the part of the district against the Nava'jos which 
made up 50% of the school population. RFD was^eir as an alternative 



' . \ ^ • ".' . ... . v " ' . •'• 

to legal action/ SCGs were formed, iieeds^assessments conducted and- 
recommendations mad if to the board for the building of two new schools 

via* the southern end of the. county;To serve the. Navajo population. 

• •/•>.' ••' * • ' . ' ' "L. ' . , ■ 

JLargely through the work of the SCGs. a bond issue was pass^, one y 

school is now completed 'and the other in^progress. .. SCGs in other 

*' »''"•'•*■' •'' ' • " ••.''•< 

parts of the county xhave addressed issues of teacher evaluation and 

inse'rvice education. With the demise of project money the^fumber of 

PFs has been reduced and the neutrality central to that position is' '. 

eroding, the remaining PF is now paid ,by the district and serves 

more and- more the interests of the administration. 

, " Rural Education would be -improved by treating model exemplary • 

systems using large amounts of federal money to bring about compre-' 

hensi ve change t " --- • ' • il • 

'■ " — : — *~ — % r . ' >• .. 

Experimental Schools was a redaction to the "piecemeal;* change|^:. 

strategies of the sixties which were perceived to be ineffective. 
■ ' Many" of the pieces of better education were at hand, new curricula, 
new staffing patterns, active ' community^involvement • new uses of time, 
space .and facilities, but nowhere had they been assembled- in. a s holistic 
reform effort. In the. best traditions of applied research.,- ES, with 
full federal funding for • five years , would make this happen. A 
competitive program,, the" first round- of selection in 1971 resulted 
in no rural sites: small schools could not compete successfully^ 
' under' the guidelines which reflected an urban bias. . A separate 

competition in 1972 resulted in the funding -of ten rural sites,, one \. 
of which was the South Umpqua School District, in iVes tern Oregon. 
Considered by ABT Associates, who had a contract to evaluate the 
" . ;•>■ \ ■ ■ ■ •• . r f - .-' ■ < V" ' • ',. 



rttf.al ES f as one of the best rural sites^. most , able to carry out. 

the* fede'ral agenda, Soutb^ Untpqua did institute van? changes although '■ ■ 

••'•»•••'.•■ • ^" •. ' j 

short of comprehensive change, New- pro grants we.re instituted, some-^. 

: .•' . "' '. •• . .' '• 1 * • / ' v. : • ' t .' - «;•'• »-*•'. 

of which w^re controversial, teachers were asked^toUmplement decisions 

which" they did not have a voice in making. As, with other federal * • ; 
programs , deadlines called fqr a, yrate of change foreign to rural . 
communities.' .And while the ABT evaluation is correct in Saying that, 
at the end of five years South Umpqua came the closest to achieving , / 
comprehensive change, the resulting fallout has convinced the majority^ 
of those involved that the price of ES was too high even though it '■, 
brought clfcse to a million dollars into the district. A backlash 
of conservative forces has resulted in many of the programs being gjj 
discontinued, libyary books and curriculum materials are now scrutinized 
by a watchdog committee, a new board has been elected, the superin- 
tendent and associate superintendent ha^ left , the new administration 
has a mandate to get things, back to'normal. While some 6 f this ,'• 
conservative trend results from- the times and the inmigration of. 
individuals holding those views, the swing of the- penduluiS is greater 
in South 'Umpqua because of ES. * . 

" Rural education would be improved if more rural schools adapted . 
proven edtfcation<al practices ." ' «, 

The. National Diffusion Network began in 197f as a project" funded 
under, the Commissioner's discretionary allotment of Title III ESEA 
funds.* In establishing the -|IDN, Office of Education staff reasoned . 

" " .... ' ' . • ' * " 

that rather than subsidizing- the development of more innovative. • * 

-: ' ' .. - ; -N ' • • r ..'".» V .. 

.programs, the time had come to spend the" money on getting some, of 
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the Title III pilot^djects • already .developed put into use at/thd 




l<5cal School level throughout the nation. The "projects they wanted 
tordisseminate Wfefd th^ose which ha,d received > a seal^of approval -from' 

the OH/NiE Joint Dissemination Review 'Panel and were listed <dn 'the \. .'. 

: ■ , v :<v/';*;! . :; -• '* ■ ' * - ' 

JDRP catalog > Educational Programs That Work . " \ 'K 1 r< : • 

the strategy devised for NDN was to^put designated '.'change 
agents" into direct personal contact with local school pefcaptuiel. 
Two categories of change agents were funded: developer/demonstrators?-- 
the. original developers of exemplary Title III <projects now^as signed ... 
to demonstrate them in other districts and train teachers in their o 
implementation- --and state facilitators, who\would serve as M iinkers"-V- 
•' assisting local school staff in the assessment of their cufricular 
needs' and the choice of appropriate JDRP programs to mee't them.X 

In Maine , facilitator Bob Shaft o has convinced 65% of the state's 
school districts to adopt an NDN program. He points pridefully to f * 
side effects of the adoptions: school distripts budgeting Jor the . 
/.."' first time a line for teacher ~inservice * training-; superintendents 

becoming involved in curriculum discussions; and school staff learning, 
to cooperate and work together as they go through an adoption. Like 
other state facilitators, he spends most of his time in rural districts . 
' The personalized nature of the improvement strat^gy> the circuit-rider 
model .of operation,, and the low cost df the facilitator's service - • ' 
suggest that it might b,e an improvement strategy tailormade fot : •.». 
^ri*ral schools. 

. '. ■ ■ c . .'• ' •% ■ '■ ■ 

Shaf to insists, however, that the NDN operation works equally 

weli in both rural and urban areas---and he has. the support of . 
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' -^ee Wickline<^NDN director^in Washington, on fhatvpdint. Go*od 
, programs r , they ,-^ay , are.gpod 



<•• variety^ 



,. they. ay, are.gpW pT0.grams% .and there, is 'a slifgrfient ,„ - .| 

•? • ^ /TN * ' •• • } <■ •*••" >/••*•' 

of them^n/the NDN .catalog-, to cover •.virtually any school's •• , . 

: \ • .'■■( ' x "' * ' • ' ■ -V. * 

needs*. Actually , because tresses the professionalism. Of teachers ; > 

• < ' *'• « , - • : ^ | '. ,• 'v, /: »/-•• '- : ' f,* ijs ' >-••• • 

and" encourages them to stay .aware of the> l-ate.st .aridJbest programs *v 

£nd instructional techniques , it has' many of t&e JhVracter is tics' / . : 

•'i'i.Vrof the one-best-system models. Shaf to admits that We has not -been- -J;* 

V successful in getting t he \smal lest, most rural districts, to adopt 

• :Jiis?pr0gVams J , and he Suspects that thjxe is a "minimuip ; si ze v necessary /• 

fot^-a successful, adoption. v .. 

* " Rura^education would be improved 'if bette'r. leadership" were 

i . ^ available. "-- - - - . ^ ' • ' ' - ; V 

^■\':'': Convinced that the rural to urbanj^ migration had siphoned off . . 
the emerging young leadership needed to solve, the 'problems of *f ^ 

• . v * • ■ . • • *• r* ■ ■ '.• . ' .. 

rural education f the Ford Foundation launche^ the Leadership. Development 

! • " , >'-•• • / " ■ ■ ■'; :;,v>>*- 

■ Program to identify and help develop a new cadr^af.l^&d^t^JI^^&^q.'^, 

\ '• poor nonurb an regions' of the United States and parts of - Canada. 

The ten^yelrv $10-million-dollar program providfid year long fellow- 

' ships "to 700* irfdividuals to r pursue individually 'Resigned programs , '• 

- combining such activities as apprenticeships, travel, visits to . 

model projects , work experience, independent study , research and 

Writing. Approximately 85% of the fellows have returned to -their 

. rural community or region to work.' And while many have returned to ^ 

leadership positions in education others have decided that the levers' 

for improving rural education are more accessible if one works outside, 

the Education. System. " Efforts to develop new leadership in. groups v 

.outside the st) cio/ economic mainstream, i.e., traditional Native-. 

Americans , those , living below the poverty line ,> were largely - • 
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•i.-'utts^cetfsfuj; Even withe special efforts ta reach these populations'-, <\/ 

•:• . ■ v • - • ■ . ■? v . ■ . S , .. • ■* ■ \j. ' 

program activities, requirements for) repprtihg^were' suf f iei-ently. ... ^ 
' '^ofiign to the 'existing- lifestyle as to make : tne exp.efien.ee j% 
questionable value. • r - \ . < • *» 

' / The preceding strategies r%re*ent . a -wi4» variety 0 f 'approaches / 
to the improvement ^£ ruTa;l schooling/ vbut they share 'one common v. «■ 
• -chasacte\isWe?' They wew-all conceived by education policy makers- 

ratherithan education practitioners . Thev? are someone .'fti&e'g ideas ' 
f of solutlons^to the problem^ -expef ience'd by the teachers students, 

parents, and school administrators Vho themselves "live and work in. .v , 
rural communi'ties . is improvement effort's , they are intended to .... 
! apply uniformly to a/ large* numd^r of locaj. situations.--- in-some t - J 
^cases, to 'all the schools -in a pportion oVone\tate; in others 1 , „ 
to all the rural, schebls in th6 Ration. ' * ..." ' v / :■ 

* > • There are , however , many s hundreds -of cases where rural p^tfple 
have themselves taken responsibility for improving education, in' 
the ir^ own community- --according to : theiif own perception of local ^ . . . . : 
needs, and through a strategy of their own cho^bsinsg or, design,, . * , 
without outside. direction or control. Midway into our study, we 

concluded that our understanding of rural education Improvement 

' a " ■ - . i- * v - • '. ■ ■ ■ I' 

' efforts would be' incomplete Wit'hojrt^a Took at some of these. It \ 

is not that we have been convinced^' that these- small-sc«ije , locall)^ 

initiated efforts have certain substantive elements «which distinguish 

them from the larger-scale," interventionist ef forifs , however. 

Rather^ we have" included them because we Relieve they can^ as a - . 

^ •. ■ ,vv ■ . ■. r ' ■' ■ • \ ; 

supplement 1 to the others v provide a more detailed knowledge of 
■ "•••** <• 

• ' rural educational reform". 0 "' Because they offer examples Of one % 




1 j/mprOveme*y:^e ff ort matched 'to one community , , they .demonstrate. m< 
^ \cle;arly 'the^cOnditjLons* which determine ^ek^isuli.* f a .reform,- ii 
/ , locally-directed efforts we .have seW e,yen more clearly • ' \ 
;ftqw , much; the ideology' behind 1 V«dui:atio'nal^pr^yeme^t M varies**rt>m. % . .- 
one- c'ultutal/geog^aixhic'., section to" the other J-V Additionally , jthese f tV$J.\.. 
r case studies r-show .thaVit also varies according, to., the role of the /; 

•••• - " v # '••''' " • " • r ■ • . • i ; .-. • .1 ? . 

local initiating grou^ -parents , teachers, adm^ftis trators ,• or / 
■ "■ f students'. In cho^osiAg^xampJ&es for this series of studies, we. .• .. 



*have considered *-&£feh" of these variables )and* have - consequently found, - 
a^ain, several themes - emerging. \ ' t . f 

'\6i. the categories of approaches to rural ,,s chbol' improvement 

.'summarized earlier in this paper , there, 'is one which is not represented 

. 'N . . • • > \ . - . 

in this, section. Nowhere among genuinely local initiatives can be 

found ^ movement based^on^a belief that the most serious pYoblem. ' y — 

in rural education is/the existence 'Of toq many.' rural' schools . . . ... „ . 

All shaf< the premise .that rural schools jjnould be preserved. ( 

• Where the pressure to consolidate small schools "has been particularly*. 



strong, it may be difficult for a loyally 
move beyond this beginning point. Thus, 



inspired reform effort to 
one of the most olbyious 



and most frequent local definitions of improved edu^catiori could be V^'v 
•.summarized, "Ou^ education is better if our "schools are -kept in 
local commund.ty ." " .•»...; - 

< It may -sefem unusual to classify an Janticonsolidat ion, struggle 
(typically seen asll defensive' or provincial) as an ij^provement effort. 

Yet such ,a movtment may'be propelled by a particular philosophy of, 

• . - .• ♦ • - I ' ' • •.'.*..'•.*•, 

• education. Gay^ie.11 Begley , a math^^nd country storekeeper in ; 

Biackey, Kentucky, expressed ^ust 'such a-philospphy when she |^oto, , 
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.;*7; on 6eh>lf biMf group whiSc'h called" itself "The . -Copmittp e B 8 ch ,9 01 ~ 

; - VVi>la2ke^: r v r - * / 1 ''*,'..< • • V \ 7 '' .'• 

*V' MWe ' think it is important for i*r children to "have a M&ftVof. : 
:'*; ^he ' continuity \£ 'their lives. they flow from the lives, of - „> 

4 iheir parents ', -grandparents :,.'fildvgjwt grandparents v If o:ur • 
: children a/e moved; to a Ur^e; consolidated .school, -we-£osa v 
. ^tduch with .them, and they .lose touch with the ^ comH^nity;w ^;v l . , 
-:' * *; r*. Thfey wiirl» become citizens of .nowhere... .we want .to jhejp, make ,/ 
_ < ~ -V; their *e^u€ation -relevant , to' their lives in the comrauni.ty.^ , \? <. 

■, Goo/ education" to Mrs , Be^le y'ztnd the other parents and .teachers . 

• in her group was education which affirms a' child's membership in , 

-his or. her community. T*he^ practice^ $hat philosophy and were, 

" ( -intent on improving-* the educational program at their tittle elementary 

• school in ways consistent with that belief. Parent volunteers 

\ ..were used extensively in the school, and local people .were hired 

to h^elp. in the 'teaehin'g of community histoy. They 'were in^e^ndinj * 

4o prove, MrV. *Begley said, "what a- real community school can do 1 

••• . ' " - ' ' . ' I 

-. in this modern age. J 1 .' .. 1 

But one night the sc.hool^burned tot th^ ground. In the ensuing ; 
' Months, a large group of parents and- teachers organized themselves 

" to work for the rebuilding of the. school in Blackey-r' The state 'f 

- • ' . '■ ■' v ' \ ' ' ■ • * " j ■ 

department of education, however /was. intent on sending v t|ie^ children . 

to a consolidated school down the' road. A. protracted struggle 

follow e"d with the parents jsteadfastly opposing the enc^of theiV : : 

' local schoolil^./ The county board of education outw-ardly remained 

. : ; sympathetic to* 'the parents until a group .of. them revised their 

/.strategy and be'gan to/ ask only for board ^support to maintain a 

. community storefront sch'ool fbT the B lackey children— -at whi^ time 

, ' . they- board "suppor.t vanished. Soon, after that, the parents abandoned 



^heifir- fight. ^ . \. . ^ . V . • y 
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• Because a : 4bci& interpretation 'of educational improvement 
; which centers on .a beHef that the school^ slWd jiot be.remove.d 

■ ' from-its native community is, often, at conflict with other /views of 

educational improvement," the iocal^'Viiii^v^ent" e/f.ort quickly is 

■ • -,»• '. * • ^.r . . '" • " . '■ ' * 

transformed 'into * a political stntgg-i'e bitween^tpie groups with opposing 

y3^ws. in» most: cases * it pits -parents a'nd coranfifciity groups against . 
' tfie professional' leadership at- the dis trict level or above . 

Iii Liberty, West Virginia, a group .of parents protested the 
• ^losing of their community school through consolidation. It- was the 

last' straw for a community which had been suffering under an aute- 
' c'ratic. educational regime. . A political movement^ was soon organized 
^ with the goal of electing a new board of education in the county--- 
■ one whichwould fire the superintendent as' its first step and commit, 
itself to. community-based schooling as one of its. next 'steps .. After 
a 'carefully managed "scientific" campaign, the -drive was successful; 
a reformist slate of candidates was elected, and several small com-, 
/munity, schools were reopened. 

A local reform movement' in Northcentral Iowa also fits this 
.mold'of political action in support of community schooling. Here, 
. parents ".arftl community groups have carried their struggle one step 
•further. In this region, the impetus for school consolidation 
has come not from boards of education or' their superintendents 
Z but 'from' legislators and the . Department of Public Instruction. 

•Their preferences for darger districts were expressed in a 1977 . 
'^ /bill which mandated the consolidation of school districts with 
v enrollments of less than 300 students. In- response tp the 
£hreat f two farm women began to lobby'for the ijierits of small 



-r^ral schools against the consolidation bill. They were soon 



- ••■ • . .' ■ 'v- '•• •••*■.. < .- ■ .-. ., „ ■ v 
joined by several c othar women ancTfour educators, and. ah organization ' 

was formed, with a name- --People United for Rural. Educkt^ 1 (PURE) — 

and a purposed »'^p.S|mc^,.the . qualities . that /aye. : be.en inherent • * 

in rural edut^iori^an^^ursue educational, excellence that will 

■v* : , w.^r : .. ".-^v. : ■ ., • - ; ' •. . . , " ; - : 

enhance rural community life." < . • . 

The organization has been basically a political action gro.up , . : 
building a network of parents , superintendents.,, and s,chool board 
members''representing smali Iowa schools.. They publish a monthly 
newsletter, however, which includes ; columns on educational- problems • 
in rural schools and ways of addressing them, as well as information 
on schooling costs and arguments for combatting consolidation 
proponents. Annual conventions draw in speakers' and experts in 
the fife Id of rural education from across the country.- ; 

' So far the |roup has been able to forestall additional reo-rgan- . 
ization in Iowa, but strong feelings' in favor' of school consolidation , 
still exist at the state legislature and the state education 
department, and some observers are convinced they are sikply post- , 

- poning the inevitable * . . ° 

"»:' Where a local initiative based on the desirability of community- 
. based schooling does not immediately involve a political conflict, 
:^»d where teachers are involved in it, there is the opportunity" for :. 
a more advanced notion of improvement. The belief in a. community- 
orietated education leads to the development of curriculum and 
instructional practices consistent with that preference. The thinking 
is " pur education is- improved if the curriculum focuse s on our 
local community." 



*'■ " In Gary , Texas , a smflL town of about 200 near%the Louisiana ML. 
border , the cojfeuni ty ha^'i^ntaine^.its own K- 12 s choo^ with a , ; 
total enrollment of about. 200. .Thevschool program, has .been strictly., 
.conventional; reflecting the concerns of a conservative , tradition- , 
minded community.. Parents and other community members demonstrate ;. 
their, Support of the school- through their enthusiastic suppprt of . ^ 
extra-curricular activities, especially athletics. 

a • * ■ .*'•.*■ 

A Gary High School social studies^ teachex 1 , Lincoln King ,' saw. 
a copy of The Foxfire Book , a collection of articles Selected from 
a magazine written and published by a ^roup of high school students 
and their teacher in Northeastern Georgia which chronicled the . 

customs, folklore, and crafty of their local area. King decided 

v- •' . V *' ' ' • 

it was an idea which could work in, Gary, and asked permission from 

< • . - '•. " 

his administration W-begin such a magazine in his, freshman geography 

■ ■• ' • • . ■ ■>'<»• 

class . — 

He got the permission and persuaded his students to give the 
magazine project a try. They put out one issue in the spring o/f; r 
the year, featuring student interviews with local Characters, and 
* were delighted when it promptly sold eut. The following fall,* the./ 
; same group' of students continued the magazine, working on it during: 
a newly,- created extra-curricular elective class. Since then, 23, 
issues have been published on a quarterly basis.. The Gary community 
has been enthusiastically supportive of the venture. The Class 
which is devoted to the production of the magazine remains as an . 
elective for which students receive \redit , but it does^not count 
towards the completion, of the academic requirements for graduation. \ 



King: is comfortable with the status of th# class •, v f«raing- advant-ages 
of its extra-curricular positioa in greate'r flexibility and freedom /,** 



. for h'im. j ^ ' y • .. - ' - > \ 

' ^llT Riper Idaho , a' logging community of about 350 residents , ' ^ 
is. the scene of a. quite different locally-initiated improvement , 
effort,. It proceeds according to a belief that, "Our education 
would be improved if our students are better prepared for the, options *< 

■ ■■>-' • , 4 

avail able ^ to them putside of their own community. " Set' deep -in ■• , * : 
the woods behind a mountain, twenty miles from the nearest cqnimuiiiity, 
the town, was literally built by the Potlatch Lumber Company as a 

"•• base ^or its. logging operations; ¥t remains a oner industry town ^ 
today. The Community maintains its own K.-12 school of 87 'students , 
and is determined to save it from consolidation. Improvement efforts 
have focused on the struggle to winVaccreditatdon^for the school^ . 
finally achieved in the 1978-79 schooK^Jfrax.. ' ( 

-The- drive has" united parents , school board members, teachers, 
and the superintendent. While it centers on the n^ed to keep, the 

/school in the community, ilia's not been characterized by a communi^y- 
oriented curriculum development strategy. Instead, it has focused • 
on the objective .of making the school competitive with larger 
schools in the preparation of its" students for "tffe re?l world". 
The* Chairman of the school board, a ^year-old native of Elk River , 
who has "worked in the woods all his adult life say^ "I don't think"*., 
any man should have to bust his back for a living. That's what a 
lot of us do. What's it get him? It's just- lifce a miner doesn't 

... 11 • ♦ • ■ 

. want his boy to be a miner. A lumberjack -doesn't want his boy -to 
' •'• v.. ^ • ' * • ^ * ■ . ' *i * ' 

be a lumberjick. ; These people have, worked hard all thei-r lives. v 

They don 1 t : think it's a way to go, 



. If 
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/ : ' Curriculum, improvement t h as concentrated on the deveiopment ,, of % 
, • a •systematic*, fully"- individualized approachto the teaching of . . 

"-. ° ': ; * ' ^Ltk* \ 

%]\ 4 « traditional skills and- content^ areas , The community has taxed * ^ . 

•••••»••;■?•• • v". ' '•'*-. 1 * 

. ^i^tseijf bey'pnd. its' legal, obligation in order to be able^to b'ftfer. • • 

v teactters bjne off the 'Mghest salary schedules in, the state. It 

T,; • has also bought the school a 66-passenger bus, a station wagon, .. 

vrvv^^nd a van— -even, though all students live within walking distance 

•> tJf the scfeooK and there is ito busing .V The vehicles are uded'/or 

*V ; frequent \f ield- trips around the state to ^amiliaijiie studentsi with 

,V the outside world. The community supports : the school thoroughly 

^ and measures its success by the substantially higher than average 

■• ' • ' • ■ .' ■ 

acjiievement scores made by the children and the successful adjustment 
• . *.. j . ■ . 

- of many of them to college^ and other higher education institutions. 

V 7'":' A filial example of a. notable local model of educational Improve-* 

■ ■ Wht was' fojund in Staples, Minnesota, a town of 2700 residents in 

7 the^ centraf;part of the st»te. With a 12, district enrollment of ' ; 

* V,-.' over" 1500 ; tlie survival of the school hai never tteen a question, 

■ • . , ■ ■ • i , * 

obViousLy. / Bu*b wjien the railroad which provided most of the jobs 

\ r>-;'- ■ 5 ^V • ' ■ n(. ' s HP ■ 

: I f| ih the community beg.an to lay off workers, concern ran high „t hat ; 

;• , 1 >■ ; - "... ' ' • $ • •• . • « . 1 * 

/• the tbwri'i future was at stake. .The school board and the super- 

''■ •■• • • : '.' : . v : ■■' . . . ? >V> - . ' 

^•inteiideht shared ? i belief that a healthy school system depended 

' v*. , • .' . ' ... *"..■;>. . . ■ • ■ ' h 

' oh a? healthy communi'ty and vice-versa.' Consequently, an approach 

♦ to educational imbrovement emerged around' the notion , " Our education 

: ^ \ : ■ ^ V : ; ■ ' ' ■/ • " . . ■; " ■ ~ • •. 

• were improved. 1 1 • . J r : 
. f! , ^/ -Edi^cati^ from the standpoint of its 

rielatiin to*<?c^ Lund ; 

" recalls *4h'at at a meeting of conu^uiffty leaders called for the' 
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purpose o.^mapping out a strategy %>r the tewn'V^urvival , everyone k 
agreed >in'at of all 'the 'things we. needed # to do. if we .were going _ , 
V^.biiild* a c.oraBiunity,, the number one >thin^p was , v}e have^to have a : . 
•• • strong school system. .If we want to bring. in new industry or new •• . 

business or attract new people, we've .gV>t: to ; be able to'say, we've 

• • . • • * .• »..••■ . • 

got a number one school system." " N . ., 

: V Lund toofc' it upon himself to build* a reputation for the Staples 

V' '■ school. His primary* strategy has been to develop. other leadership ». 

within his system., An important-part of that effort i^as been the 

active pursuit of federal grants i<3, support innovative programming. . ' , 

fcund admits that the opportunities the federally- funded programs-:; 

have provided for "professional staff development have been more 

significant than the programs themselves. .Additionally, the publicity ■ ■:■ 

they fySve brought the system has fit precisely into the brigihal 

goal" of image-buiMing for the community*.^ 

The expertise of the school grantsmari has been shared as-well > 

'*■ •" with the to^rn; he writes proposals for municipal development grants, 

helps local businessmen prepare SBA' loan applications, and, chairs . ' 

the community development corporation. The community development * , 

. ' theme hag also characterized program improvements at the vocational. . 

^—-.school operate^under the districjt. Community'-s.e>vice projects •,./'. 

. have been used as opportunities for teaching" heavy equipment 

operation,, as students built city parks ; excavated airport runways , 

,and prepared sites in the industrial, park. Vocational programs in ^ 

£arm management have arisen in -direct response to local needs , and 

. V ••••• ■ 

- : the school acclaimed machine trades training program has^en^ticeC 

- • • • , '.,:•>, , . * ' •. '. . V.. ' A . ':., *.. • " 

-several /machine tooling businesses to locate in Staples-,- -a, boost 
- , to the town's sagging economy. > ' . * 
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CON.CLUS IONS/POL ICY ISSUES: / : . .. 

• . About Rural Communities/Rural Schools ; 
•In 1965, when current policy, on rural school improvement was, 
falling into place, sociologists Friedman and Miller wrote, * -. 
~ ,? £rom a^ociological anddndeed economic standpoint what is properly- 
urban and properly rura} £an no longer be distinguished. —The^ - - 
Unites States is becoming a thoroughly urbanized society, perhaps 
the first 'such society- in history 1 '. 1 James and Ca'rdlyn . Robertson 
in The Small Towns Bqoic (1978) , state--- "rural America is for all :.->.: 
; practical purposes another ^fulture. Lacking knowledge of its ..... 
workings, we tend to regard it with indifference while we absorb 
its virtues. Like a less developedrsociety, it is largely passive, 
submitting to acculturation and e^en seeking to speed the process, 

We damn it. for being^ backward arid then for being corrupted. 11 

Our views, of rural America ajEtertwo years of Visiting rural schools 
would tend to agree more with" the .Robertsons than with Friedman 
"'aiid Miller. Life is different/in Fort Gay and Holmes County than '. 
it^is in St." Louis or Denver. Further, .life, in Fort Gay is- also 
significant ly ' different from that of Holmes County (which is ' 
different'' from Devil's Lake, North Dakota. ' And whereas "rural 
communities would seem .to dif f ey* almost .as much from each other 
as they' do from their urban counterparts, there are some generalizable 
characteristics which have implications fo.r public policy on rural - 

■..'•*.. * • ' - " 

education. ' . ■-. <. • ' . v ' ,v ; . 



^Friedman, .John, 'and .John Miller, '1965, "The Urban' Field. V Journal 
* of the American Institut e of Planners 31 (N&v . ) :~ 312- 20 .. 

• ■ ■ j ' 
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As ^is.^ smaller than urban com- 

munities, what/ is not obvious is that -the extreme differences in 
v size result in a social structure Which operates* in a very different 
. v \ wf^* Information is more likely, to be transmitted Verbally rather 
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than through memos or the New York. Times, the, validity of that, 
information is based more on who said it rather than on the inherent 
-rationality of the information. . Time is governed more by the seasons ; 

of the year than a time clock. Social relationships are ,mo re personal 
" and tightly kni,t', values ttend to be more traditional,, which is not 
to -say that ,rural communities will pot, pursue new ideas if those \ 

■ ."■ • ... i ■■ - /' z . 

ideas are peagjh^ved to be logical 'solutions to their problems. _ ; 

HIP ;.• 

While rural communities in different parts of the country may . 
' differ markedly from each other within a given .community the pop - 
. illation is likely to i reflect a high degree of homogenity^. 

Rural schools not only reflect- the, above characteristics but 

are. unique in a number of other significant 'ways. Teachers of. 



rural School^' for -ins tance seem, to fall into, two' fairly distinct -;p 
categories /thVs^Jocals" and the "professionals" C.'Vrofes'sionals" 
in this usage does not necessarily imply better quality). The. 
f ''locals" are housewives' of established families , part--time farmer's/ - 
ranchers/loggers who are also qualified teachers-. Being community 
members . * their first priority , is maintaining, those tj.es which make 
them a part ,pf ' the" community fabric. On the other hand, the first 
priority' of the "professionals" is to move up in the education . 
world and o since assignments in small rural schools are not considered ; 
to.be the top of the ladder, th^^.'professional" is> ; an^itinerant 



with ternire generally of five years or less./ When push comes to 
shove on a reform issue, locals tend to take their cues from the. 
community 1 , "professionals" are more likely, to, take the word of :; 
educational experts.* It is with the occasional individual. who can 
walk, thje tightwire, balancing local cues with professional cues * 
that productive rural school improvement is .most likely to happen. 

A further distinguishing' difference is how the total educational 
program is perceived, both the curricular *arid extra curricular 

"offerings In larger s choo 1 systems extra curricUlar activities >-\ 

• ' *' •'•-.*. v ' — >_. •. 

are just . that, a k small part of the total program involving "a 

relatively small, percentage of the student bofly. In the small 

rural School the rate'of participation in extra curricular- activities 

is much higher / the leadership, character bui-lding, socialization 

skills whidh come from activity .trips , FFA judgin^competitions , 

are in fj&t-' a much more integral part of the school program* „ 

LoblollyWn Galy, Texas, while enjoying the- flexibility of extra, 

Curricular status is in many ways perceived tp be as important a;n 

v offering' as English III/ The role which* athletic ^contests, musical' 

presentations*, etc.; serve. i$ linking rural schools and communities 

is pi ah entirely- different order, for unlike the , cities, this may 

be the primary, if not the 'only source of. public entertainment. :* 

Given thp ^reality of communities and rural schools, it* is 

' * ' ... V ' : ■" ' < . * ■ ~ * ' .'• . :'. ■ | . 

little wonder jthat generic school reform strategies have met With 

limited success. The agendas tor such reform have .often been t 
'distilled from urban problem definitions and therefore do not 

match the needs of small i;ural communities. Articulating local 
• educational needs in "acceptable" proposal form is likely to be 

foreign/even distateful to. rural communities, residents of South . - 



Umpqua were upset when they heard how badly their schools and 
communities were portrayed in the Experimental Schools proposal, 
a "necessary exercise *to show neled 'for federal fynding. Tight 
deadlines are incorisist'ent with the rural organic change process, 
large amounts of new money create "a degree of displacement to the 
ongoing operation which is difficult to adjust to both at the time; 
it is received and when' it ' is no longer available. . % 
About Appropriate Rural Education Reform : ^ 
Learning what doesn't work in rural school reform is much 
easier than discovering what should happen to improve rural education 
Such" deliberations are confounded by the fact 'that._character is t i'cs 
Of rural communities are so diverse in their socio economic/cultural/ 
geographical makeup as to k negate the value of most, if not all, blanket 
solutions. What may Jbe very appropriate for one setting -does not 
.at all fit in another. Further, there appears to be a growing- 
disparity among' all concerned with rural education, educators,. . 
policy makers^, community members, as to what xloes constitute education 
improvement. In Iowa,, poiicy makers and state education agency 
professionals feel that more consolidation would result in better 
• rural education, while ^he People United for -Rural ^EducatiQn 1 ;.^^^ ; 
coAvinc'ed that' it would 'hot. The Maine Facilitator Project (}jm) -V 
believes that a highly structured reading program (ECRI) wil&fesult 
in improving education while the New School Program of North^Dakota 
argues that a more integrated approach .to learning will, best- serve 
rural .schools . \ ' . ■ ; ■. ' * 
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■ ; At a more general level there is little agreement on. (a) whether 
bigger really is better, or whether there are advantages to soilness; 
<(b) to what extent equal, educational opportunity means the same 
educational opportunity; (c) the relative advantages' and di^advan- • 
tages- of local control; (d) the value of maintaining the - integrity: . 
of communities vi. the- arguments f Or Efficiency and" effectiveness ; 
(e) the proper balance between the good of individuals /local com- ( 
muni ties ys, the good of society . These are largely - value '45 sues ,. 
' what one values determines the shape of des irab le reform and the /v< y 
appropriateness of strategies to bring^ about that reform. . 

What is clear is that successful interventions must have a 
high degree Of congruity With the cultural' setting of the community • 
as well as with perceived educational needs. The North Dakota New 
School Program is 'an example of how difficult this is to accomplish. 
According to the program rationale, moving toward a more informal, ... 
childcentereU approach to learning would legitimize what schools _ 
were already doing of necessity, e.g., working with multiple age 
groupings.; Further, informal classrooms encourage free and easy 
communication which North Dakota students and teachers need. 
The richness of concrete materials and other stimuli &kstetf> 
mathematical- -as well as verbal and" artistic 1 expression— which 
North Dakota educationists felt were particularly important in 
making the transition to an urb~an society. The openness of the 
informal classroom and the fact that children's activities flow 
out of their own interests would sharply reduce the.. incidence .of 
learning disabilities and behavior problems. As rational as the . 



arguments appear ed^,* not anticipated was,* the inherent puritan ethic , 
which held* thai "hard^work" and "good discipline" were the corner- ., 

* stones of good education. So when the dust, settled from, the New. 

. : ; 'S'-cWl^tt^l^feiit jg'n , the irii^Vns had come and gone and the retrained 
'**$$lfinfr§ * «!nnP&& via place; >'oniy ja few oY the child centered- 'inaov- 
.^^^^•^•^pij^teE- W- Mew School survived and those that did Were 

|- !:: %^ifa#W^\St'''^e« basic • assumptions that .-communities held about _ 

» ;>i*'\ s .. '.*"• J ■>?.'?.»••'• '»• , '•. • "'. .Vv • . ' ' 

' tn^e teacher teaching and the children learning what is taught. 

Those programs which . have met with* a high degree of success • 

have been fueled by and provided a payoff for some important ^segment 

of the larger socio/economic/political »reality of ^e community . 

Th6 concern for the. decline- of the Staples community spurred school 

improvement efforts that have paid off economically for both the 

school and community. PURE is motivated by the fear of losing 

' a valued small tqwh life Style-, the' Rural Futures Development , 

strategy <x£ foie Northwest Lab , had' a reason for beting as long .as the 

* threat of legal action existed. Urban Rural/Experimental. Schools/* 

Tfeacher- Corps have not found this legitimacy in the local community 

../setting. .; . . _ # ./ •• ' • ., ■ •.. 

y Initiating rural education reform thatThas this level of 

• integrity depends on. _ a combination of. (1) a sufficient hurt or 
perceived need; (2) an outside spark, an ^awareness of what could 1 
-happen; plus 03) individuals with a "commitment to the community . 
which goes beyond career, the school, or the specific reform strategy 
Further, it^is clear that successful "reform efforts are likely to 

be those that are sustained' oyer' long periods of time With relatively 



small ^mpuiits of money. Large amounts of money over short periods 
o£ t lie often 4o more harm- than good. y ■ u ' ' 

REcMlENDATlONS: '/ % 

• If *qur 'conclusions h^vV validity and we believe they do even ■ '. 
though a thorough analysis <?f the case studies has not been completed, 
we are led to the following recommendations: , • 

'1* ■ -^Wiile 'we' believe;.<Jur perceptions, about the nature of rural 

communities to be accurate ,\th& data is incomplete.. Further studies 

. * »■■ ■ * * .. 

need to be initiated which will resul£ in a typology of rural 
communities 'upon which more -enlightened rural education .policy could 

• be : based.' ' .„ • ' .\ 

2. Present policy relating to rural education at -"froth the - ; - 
state and federal levelMieeds to give greater consideration toy 
rural community differences. While much of ?ueh. policy wai^ designed 
to remove perceived deficiencies and while it Should Continue to 
be «the role of state and federal government to stretch local agendas 
to include concerns for special populations , it is not their role 
to usurp the local agenda/ ; . 

3; * Because generic education poLicy has /jjexzojne iSb. pursuasive , 
we propose the establishment of a rural education ombudsman/facilitator 

; role to hold the system at bay and all6w alternative Solutions /programs 
to emerge which might be more congruent with the redlity of rural 
schools and communities. 

4. In order for these v more appropriate solutions /programs'' 
to 1 emerge, we recommend steps be taken to nourish '-a- "rural education 



development capability „ Needed are: 

a. Educational leaders who qan give definitions to and ... 

articulate/ Tur^l education needs; 

b . Program developers to work on high: quality educational 

alternatives to the one*bist-!system; 
- V " . ■t. A Community leaders who can pursue the critical school/ 
, community interface issues which appear to be the. key to -both 
a' healthy school and community. 

Our experience would suggest that th?.s development capability 
cant best be furthered through the encouragement and support of 
•networking and technical assistance -activities rathe* -than the 
development of formal education programs. 



PROGRAMS INCLUDED IN STUDY 



* Programs : 

Center for Teaching § Learning, 
North Dakota University 

Community Schools 



Educational Service Center 
Experimental Schools 
Leadership Development Program 

Loblolly 

Mountain Towns Teacher Center * 

National Diffusion- Network 

People United for Rural> Education 

Rural Futures Development ;, 
Northwest:, Regional Education 
Laboratory 

School /Community. Development 
Teacher Corps 
* Upgrading Educational Program 
Urban/ Rural 



Sites : * ,•'•<• 

North Dakota". 

Liberty, West Virginia 
' Blackey , Kentucky 

San Angelo, Texas 

South Umpqua, Oregon 

Four Regional Programs 

Gary, Texas 

Wilmington , Vermont 

Gardiner, Maine v " . 

Iowa 

San Juan , Utah T H 

^ Staples, Minnesota' , 
Hplmes County, Mississipp 
Elk River, Idaho * 
-Fort Gay, West Virginia 



